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THE SARGENT MEMORIAI 
EXHIBITION 


Arrangements are now being made look- 
ing to a memorial exhibition of the work of 
the late John Singer Sargent, to be held 
in the Museum at a date following a 
similar exhibition to be held in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Further notes of 
this important collection will be given in a 
later BULLETIN. 


THE BELLOWS MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION 


[he committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent to codperate with the Museum in the 
arrangements for the George W. Bellows 
Memorial Exhibition is as follows: Gifford 
Beal, Stirling Calder, J. J]. Chapman, Miss 
Mabel Choate, Frank Crowninshield, Ran- 


+ 


dall Davey, Paul Dougherty, William 
Glackens, Mrs. Meredith Hare, Robert 
Henri, Leon Kroll, George Luks, Paul Man- 
ship, Gari Melchers, Charles A. Platt, John 
Sloan, Eugene Speicher, Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, Francis Wilson. The members 
of the committee from the Museum are 
Francis C. Jones, Chairman, Edwin Blash- 
field, Edward Robinson, Bryson’ Bur- 
roughs, and William M. Ivins, Jr. 

rhe exhibition will be opened on Mon- 
day, October 12, and will continue through 
Sunday, November 22 


THE COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON 
COLLECTION COMES TO 
THE MUSEUM 


In the last number of the BULLETIN, the 
announcement was made of the generous 
action of Mr. Archer M. Huntington in pres- 
ently giving his life interest in the Collis P. 
Huntington collection of paintings to the 
Museum, to which under the will it would 
eventually pass. This valuable bequest 
consists of one hundred and eighty-eight 
works, a number of which are of unique 
value, the Lady with a Lute by Vermeer, 
one of the gems of the Hudson-Fulton Ex- 
hibition (held at the Museum in 1909), be- 
ing the most prominent. The Dutch school 
is further represented by the well-known 
Piping Shepherds by Aelbert Cuyp, also 
shown in the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition, 
and fine examples of the work of van 
Ruysdael, van der Heyden, Willem van de 
Velde, Eeckhout, Flinck, and others. 

rhe collection is also distinguished by 
two masterpieces of English painting, the 
Calmady Children by Lawrence, and Lady 
Smith and her Children by Reynolds, both 
famous works. Other pictures of the Eng- 
lish School are the Miss Mary Dering by 
Cotes, a Portrait of a Boy by Raeburn, 
and an excellent George Morland, The Bell 
Inn. 

\mong the French paintings is a large 
composition, Andromache, by Prudhon 
only in part carried out by him, however), 
a noble landscape by Michel, and a number 
of works of the so-called Barbizon painters 
seen in unusual aspects, such as the ro- 
mantic Sunset by Rousseau, the impres- 
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sionistic Wood Road by Troyon, and the 
decorative Diana, the Huntress by Diaz. 
The American painters are also advan- 
tageously represented, beginning with a 
portrait probably of Jerome Bonaparte, the 
younger, by Gilbert Stuart, and running 
through the Hudson River movement, 
which is well represented in the astonishing 
panorama of Pompton Plains by Cropsey, 


recently installed in the new textile galleries 
(H 15 and 16). Seventeenth and eighteenth 
century palampores of the tree pattern, 
such as the exceptionally fine piece 
bearing the stamp of the English East 
India Company in Gallery 15, above the 
case in which this hanging is displayed, are 
still available. So far as can be determined, 
however, there are but three other fabric 








THE NEW BONNET BY 


a caretully executed landscape, Indian 
Summer, by W. T. Richards (none of whose 
oil paintings have hitherto entered the 
Museum collection), a racy landscape by 
Kensett, and, finally, one of the best of 
Eastman Johnson’s genre pictures, The New 
Bonnet. A selection of the paintings is to 
be seen in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
and further comment on some of the more 
important examples will appear in a later 
issue of the BULLETIN. 
BRYSON BURROUGHS. 


AN INDIAN HANGING 


An important Indo-Persian hanging 
presented to the Museum in 1920 by Mr. 
Albert Blum is one of the outstanding 
features in the group of Eastern fabrics 





EASTMAN JOHNSON 


paintings of the type of Mr. Blum’s gift 
museum collections: one,'! very similar to 
the Museum piece, and apparently by the 
same artist, is preserved in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London; another,’ 
with fewer personages and less architectural 
detail, “depicting the visit of Dutch 
officials to a native potentate,” is in the 
collection of the Musée de |’Union des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris; while a third,® discovered 
by Robert Stewart Culin during a trip 
through India, 1s now in the Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Sciences. 

It may be paintings such as these to 

Geo. P. Baker, Calico P , and Printing 
in the East Indies, London, 1921, pl. XX XVII 

‘Baker, op. cit., fig. 19 

Stewart Culin, The Story of the P 


Curtain, Good Furniture, 1918, vol. XI, p. 133 
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which Evelyn referred when on August 
30, 1065, he made the following entry in 
his diarv: “To Woodcott, when | supp’d 
at my Lady Mordaunt’s at Ashted, where 
was a roome hung with Pintado {the 
Spanish name for Indian painted cottons] 
full of figures greate and small, prettily 
representing sundry trades and occupations 
of the Indians, with their habits,’”’ a de- 
scription that might easily apply to this 
piece. 

India fabrics of this type are usually 
referred to as “painted” or “printed” 
cottons, but it is often difficult to discover 
which process was employed in their pro- 
duction, as the finished piece may represent 
three different techniques—wood block, re- 
serve, or brush work. The small flowered 
patterns, such as were so extensively 
copied by the French textile printers of 
the eighteenth century when contraband 
indiennes became the vogue, were printed 
from patterns cut in wood blocks—a pro- 
cess that dates back to the early cen- 
turies and one that is still employed for 
some types of work. Large hangings and 
pieces designed for use as prayer mats, like 
those hung at each side of this painting, 
are usually done in what ts called “‘ reserve,” 
a process that resembles Javanese Batik 
work. In this type the Indian craftsman 
stencils the pattern on the prepared cloth 
which has passed through several stages in 
its final preparation to receive and fix the 
dye—by what is called ‘“pouncing”’; that 
is, the parchment-like paper on which the 
design is first drawn is afterwards per- 
forated to allow the powdered charcoal 
rubbed on its surface from a small bag to 
sift through to the cloth. This outline is 
then painted in with a fine brush, and the 
cloth is prepared for the first application 
of wax. The “painting” of a design 
represents untold labor: when the cloth 
is ready its entire surface is covered with 
wax, except such details of the pattern 
as are designed to receive a given color; 
the unwaxed cloth coming in contact with 
the dye receives the desired tint; and the 
wax is then removed by boiling. Before 
the next color is added, the cloth receives 
another coat of wax, this time covering the 
parts already colored and leaving other 


parts of the design exposed to the dye 
of another color. This waxing, boiling, 
bleaching, and rewaxing continues for each 
color until the piece is finished, and when 
an exceptionally fine piece is made, where 
the pattern is the same on both sides of the 
cloth, the entire surface, back and front, 
has to be subjected to this difficult process 
for each color that appears in the finished 
fabric. A third process is simple brush 
work where the design is painted directly 
on the cloth. 

In the present piece both brush and re- 
serve work seem to have been made us¢ 
of in producing the varied and intricate 
pattern. This pattern has for its central 
motive a family group, made up of some 
Indian notable with his wife and child, 
surrounded by the people of his household 
The various figures are framed in an 
architectural setting resembling a palatial 
dwelling seen in cross-section, placed in a 
field peopled with figures, some enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase, others pursuing 
their leisurely way borne aloft in a statels 
palanquin—all reflecting the daily di- 
versions of Indian life. 

[he portraits in the central panel, with 
their staring eyes looking out of pink faces 
that show no trace of modeling, are cos- 
tumed in delicately patterned fabrics and 
adorned with jewels, while smaller figures 
occupy a series of architectural niches 
flanked on either side, from which, like 
nimbed saints in ecclesiastical embroidery, 
they survey the greatness of their lords 
and masters. 

What is strikingly noticeable in the 
design is the marked variation in siz 
between the Indian and the occasional 
Furopean figures that appear in this and 
also in the London fabric. In every in- 
stance the loyal draughtsman has depicted 
the importance of his countrymen in monu- 
mental proportions, while the remote 
foreigner is visualized by him as if through 
the reverse end of an opera glass! In the 
Museum piece a figure of what appears 
to be no less a personage than His Majesty 
Charles I—or is it perhaps his favorite 


Prince Thomas Francis, Duke of Savoy 
whose equestrian portrait by Van Dyck so 
closely resembles that of the King? 1S 
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relegated to two small panels in the lower 
left-hand His Majesty 
with his royal back turned to the charms of 


corner where sits 
a group of nautch girls who are given much 
more prominence in the composition than 
is accorded His Roval Highness. 

The th 


presence in this what 
would seem to be an 


design of 
attempted imitation 
of Van Dyck’s portrait of Charles I], which 
the Duke of 


more closely re- 


was painted in 1636, or that of 
which in reality 
sembles the Indian copy, painted in 1634, 
in the 
India 


Savoy, 


IS an interesting point; for an entry 
official records of the English East 
Company mentions a letter written by t 
president in 1634 in which he states that 
“His Majesty sent more than one letter 
to the Company signifying his pleasure 
that they should write to tl 


furnish him with some varieties from the 


1elr factors to 
Indies and Persia.”’ The interest of the 
King in these painted cottons may have 
led the Company to reproduce the royal 
portrait, a sketch of which could 
have been forwarded from London to the 


easily 


Indian agent. 
| 


Sir Thomas Roe, the first English am- 


bassador sent out to India in 1616, records 
in his letters various episodes during his 
sojourn at the Court of Jahangir in which 
English miniatures and portraits play an 
important part. Under date of March 11, 
1616, he New Year's 
bration’ at the Palace. This he states was 
held in the “Durbar court’ 
hung with “faire Semianes or Canopyes of 
cloth of gould, silke, or velvett,”’ 


the upper end were set out the pictures of 


describes a cele- 


which was 
where ‘‘at 


the King of England (James I), the Queene, 
my lady Elizabeth, the 
Sommersett and Salisbury 
wife of London; below them another of Sir 
Thomas Smyth, governor of the East India 


Countesse(s) of 


,andof a Citizens 


Company.” In regard to this last por- 
trait a footnote states that the Court 
painters had confessed their inability to 


and that consequently it 
Mughal. What is 


imitate it, 
much prized by the 


was 


‘Baker, op. cit., p. 26 

5The Embassy of Sir Thomas Ro Jou 
entry, March 1, 1616 The Nau-Roz 
Year's) Day,” a feast instituted by Akbar in 
imitation of the Persians 
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other 
reason than to cheer the hearts of pessimists 


equally worthy of mention (if for no 


who, enveloped in gloom, survey the riotous 
age in Which we pursue our daily routine 
unmindful of the lurid society notes of by- 
gone days), isthat the editor of Sir Thomas's 
Journal adds the spicy information that 
“at the time her portrait was decking the 
Mughal’s feast, Lady the no- 
torious Frances Howard, 
the Earl of Essex, was, with her husband, 
awaiting trial for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury.”’ 
Thus in 
Thomas Roe 


English portraits in 


Somerset, 
divorced wife of 


1616, as the Journal of Sir 


proves, there were plenty ol 
India, from the 
end of the sixteenth century until the 
eighteenth there were hundreds of places 


and 


throughout the dominions of the Great 
Mughal, and in the southeast along the 
Coromandel Coast where these fabrics 


were being produced; fabrics designed by 
Indian craftsmen whose 
spirit of a people for centuries 
but 


art expressed the 
national 
dominated by 
which, while it received the imprint of an 
influence, retained throughout its 


conquering invaders, 
exotic 
native charm and individuality 
Roe in his 
description of life at the court of Jahangir, 


Sir Thomas interesting 
makes frequent reference to the difficulties 
of the Indian trade situation on the west 
that time. In that district it 
was the Portuguese, the first to arrive in 
India, whom the English had to 
contend; conditions were no more 
favorable in the southeast, 
of the English East 
recorded in their offici 
which th 

They had to cope not only 


coast al 


with 
while 
where the agents 
India Company 
al reports the 
ey were fighting to 


heavy 
odds against 

gain a footing. 
with the arbitrary rulings of local governors 
but with the hostility of the Dutch traders 
controlled the situation at Masuli- 
lhe climate, also, it would seem, 


who 
patam. 
might have been a drawback to any busi- 
ness enterprise, for this settlement 1s 
described by an early writer as “‘a patch of 


ground surrounded by a dismal swamp 


which no living creature but a Dutchman, 
a frog, or an alligator would ever have 
selected for his habitat.” 

Between 1630 and 1670 Masulipatam, 
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that always seems to have been a bone Ol 


TFROPOLITAN 


contention between the Dutch and the 
English, became an active trade center, 


and it is from this period 
piece may be confidently di 
the 
was a decline in the English trade from this 
quarter, a fact attributed to the superior 


forces of the Dutch, Whose navy controlled 
\ 


that the Museum 
ited Toward 
century, after there 


the end of 1004, 


the situation all along the 


The I nglishy however, established factories 


eastern coast. 
at Madras and othér centers which supplied 
the market all throug eighteenth 
century when Indian prints were so much 
indemand. A beautiful collection of thes« 
later 1ndiennes may be 
ological Museum of Marseilles, where there 
is a room furnished with wall hangings of 


h the 


seen in the Archae- 


palampores and furniture upholstered in 
toile peinte ol the period, 
The difficulty of determining the exact 


provenance of these hand-painted cottons 


is admitted by all who have made a stud\ 
of the subject, and it is still impossible 
to make any more definite attribution 
than to class them as “Indo-Persian’’ or 

ndian work produced under Persian 


influence.” It is known that the English 
established a Ispahan some- 
where about the 


same sort of fabric was produced as in the 


factory at 


1622, wher 


probably 


Indian works. On the other hand, all 
through India there were settlements of 
Persians and Armenians, painters and 
printers, who doubtless had trade con- 


nections in various parts of the East. 

lhe craftsmanship of India where time, 
in the old days, did not represent dollars 
and cents should be an inspiration to all 


interested in the development of our 
modern decorative arts, which would be 
greatly benefited could a little of the 


monumental patience and the tenacity of 
purpose displayed by these Oriental arti- 
sans be instilled into the curriculum of the 
art student of today. 
FRANCES Morris. 
AN IMPORTANT LOAN OF 
AMERICAN SILVER 


rhe fine silver punch bowl recently lent 
to the Museum by Mrs. Henry Parish and 
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7 


in the Main Gallery on the second 
American Wing brings vividly 
the famous men and 
women of eighteenth century New York. 


Is not without its association 


shown 
floor of the 


to mind some ot 
Boston, too, 
with this splendid piece, since its maker 
was John Coney, the famous silversmith 
whose life and work centered there. 

In general form the design follows that 
he type called the Monteith bowl with 
f of d 
notches or scallops. A quotation from a 
contemporary source dated 1683 says “ This 


+ ¢ 


OL t 


Its edge cut into a series ecorative 


year came up a vessel or bason notched at 
the brim to let drinking glasses hang there 
by the foot so that the body 
place might hang in the water to coole 
them. Such a called ‘Mon- 
teigh’ from a fantastical Scot called ‘Mon- 
sieur Monteigh’ who at that time or a little 


or drinking 


bason was 


before, the bottom of his cloak or 
coate so notched.’’ As defined by Jackson,! 
a slightly different suggestion is given. He 
defines the Monteith as a punch-bowl fitted 


wore 


with a movable rim for the safe carriage of 
glasses Which constitutes the only difference 
between it and the ordinary punch bowl. 
He gives an origin of the name similar to 
the in tl Although 
the Monteith is supposed to have been 1n- 
troduced into England about 1683, Jackson 
says that the 
is of 16080. 


one 


1@ above quotation. 


earliest example he has seen 


notched rim 


which would lend color to the 


This Coney bowl has the 


riveted on 


belief that it was once detachable. Its 
decoration consists chiefly of moulding 
following the silhouette of the rim, and 
some beautiful engraving of a somewhat 


later date than the bowl itself—a handsome 
cipher and the coat of arms of Livingston 
in cartouche Another feature which 
would suggest that the rim had once been 


1 
< 


removable 1s that the maker’s mark occurs 
not only on the body of the bowl, but on the 
rim as well, recalling the English manner of 
hall-marking each separate part of a large 
It is Coney’s most hand- 
some mark, the initials I. C. surmounted 


by a crown, with a small animal of some 


piece of silver 


sort below them, and is reminiscent of some 
of the great English makers’ marks of the 


English Plate, p. 798. 


‘Sir Charles J. Jackson 
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early eighteenth century. Coney, born in 
1655, died in 1722, and the bowl would prob- 
ably date from not long before his death. 

The first owner of this pretentious piece 
of American-made silver was James Alexan- 
der (1690-1756), a distinguished lawyer of 
New York and aman of large means. The 
house of the Alexanders was exemplary of 
the finer houses in New York, large and 
sumptuously appointed. In her will, dated 
in February, 1760, Mrs. Alexander enumer- 
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fitted to them. Here, too, was her son 
David’s portrait. Another room hung with 
blue and gold leather contained a tea-table 
furniture 
and five 


This room, too, 


with china, and among other 
twelve chairs with yellow seats, 
pairs of window curtains. 
must have been of good size if it had five 
windows. The dining-room had sixteen 
crimson damask with curtains to 
match. There were in this room a looking- 
glass and a marble table, and at least two 


chairs 





PUNCH 
XVIII 


SILVER 


ates quantities of fine household possessions, 
furniture of mahogany, marble tables, 
looking-glasses with tapestry, 
paintings, much silver, carpets, damasks, 
and chintzes. She considerable 
sums of money to her children as well as a 


sconces, 
leaves 


very carefully chosen share of her large 
household possessions. 

It is possible to work out from the will an 
approximate plan of this house, which was 
a decidedly pretentious one, a dwelling 
house with outhouses, stables, and appurte- 
nances, which probably included servants’ 
quarters and kitchens. On the 
floor was the “great room,” hung with 
tapestry and with green window curtains. 
In this room were eighteen chairs with 
green seats and two large looking-glasses 
with marble tables under them and sconces 


second 


BOWI 


CONEY 


BY JTOHN 
CENTURY 


mahogany. In addition 


dining-tables of 
to these rooms there are mentioned 
and a small 
chintz bed, and two parlors “br 


one called the old parlor and one 


] 
a large 


back chamber, each with a 
‘low stairs,” 


the little 


parlor. Still another bed was hung with 
ereen russell with window curtains to 
match. The quantities of silver, glass, 
china, linens, carpets, paintings, and 


looking-glasses would very completel: 


furnish the house, 
and horses would require 


while the two chaises 
a stable of con- 
siderable size. 

“Mrs. Alexander was a 
f the fact that in New York the keeping 
of a shop in colonial days did not interfere 
She was a woman of 


Striking instance 


( 


with social position. 


much energy and enterprise, and for many 
vears had actually imported and sold goods 
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She wa widow when she w marr 


I 


] + 
lames Alexander, who was a lawver of 





wealth and distinction Their son William 
was educated England and while abroad 
ndeavored to claim the title of the Earl of 
Stirling. Not recognized, he returned tc 
\mer ( where ne W W S iddressed S 
the Earl of Stirl H ng noted the 
nts of Mi \lexander’s hom« n 
( eresting to read the follow dver 
tisement tnhat appear 1 in 17! 

lo be sold at prime cost the shop goods 


consisting of 


te Mrs. Alexander, 
Broadcloths, Ratinets, Shalloons, Durants 
lammies, Worsted Hoses, Gold and Silver 
Silk for Women’s Wear 
China ware and a Variety of Other Gi 
he House of the late Mrs. Alexander!’ 


I 
The young William Alexander (172 


Ribbons and 





Tt tne 


pres nt ownel 


preat-gran 
Very 
come down to us of so imposing 


bowl, which in 


\merican-made 
size and 
handsome design as this 
onjunction with the list of possessions be- 
ueathed by Mrs. Alexander 


clear suggestion of the sumptuous charac 


Or the household of ‘ do New \ orker 
century. 


fives a Very 


t 


Lon 


i Well-to- 
1 ' ' 1 
die of the eighteenth 


illustrates the fact that as 


: ee . . 
nearly as possible these English colonists 
followed the fashion of the capital in their 
manner of living and of furnishin ti I 


(LORNELII 


CHARLI ) 


A CROSSBOW OF MATTHIAS 
CORVINUS, 1489 


1 


Ihe use of the 


crossbow seems to us as 


extinct and lost-to-sight as the dodo 
Nevertheless, if we search carefull\ 


find particular places where the 


we ma\ 
( rossbow 
a living 
invi- 


today be studied as 
organism. Thus I recall a formal 
1 


tation received one spring day in Dresden 


can, even 


In IOT2, requesting my presence on tne 


Vogelweide at the four hundred and fifty- 


Esther Singleton, Social New York under th 


Georges, pp 70 79 
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sixth meet of the Civic Guild of 
Crossbowmen. Naturally I attended, and 
tood at the side of a be-bannered pavilion, 


STi 


annual 


brilliant uniforms, “‘cylin- 


surrounded by 
der’’ hats and frock coats, while the King 
of Saxony opened the ceremonies by shoot- 
bolt Beside him stood gravely 


Ing a 
my friend, Herr Haenisch, who wound up 
the royal crossbow and presented it to th 
King, just as his forebears, father and son, 
had in the same place since the sixteenth 
century performed the same rite for earlier 


Saxon rulers. I could see the quick aim, 
hear the blurred snap of the heavy steel 
ouple of seconds later there 


painted poppinjay on 


bow, and 

the huge 

the top of a mast a wooden feather to show 
al bolt 


Survives an ancient 


fell from 
where the ro\ had landec 
Here. 


; ; 
show us in what especial 


then, cult to 
consideration ou 


held th 


forebears In) many countries 
crossbow: it figured largely with them in 
peace and war as an instrument of pre 


s seen in the hands of young 


noble S hardly 


cision; it Wa 


less than 


and old; prized by 


by veomen;: often lavishl 


adorned and 


f a 
ne cross- 


veritable object of art. | 


bow which was handed me when my turn 


came to shoot (when | missed the target 


rlv!) was affair, incrusted 


a splendid 


1 Ivory, elaborately inlaid with a 


| huntsmen and foliation, of the 


design olf 
late sixteenth century; it bore the 
Haenisch and was possibly 


of an earl\ 
] 


made in the same shop where his descen- 


initials 


dant had given me a glimpse of the art of 


rossbow-making—showing me his finished 
product” hanging from 
dry and dustproof in its linen 


hooks, each 


specimen 
all sides I inspected batteries 
inlaying, en- 


hard 


ol instruments for carving 


eraving, incrusting of ivory and 


woods, for preparing ornaments in metal, 
designing, for winding 
complicated bow-cords; one indeed, 
an atelier to realize 


for gilding, for 
has, 
only to examine such 
that he is in the presence of a highly special- 
ized art. 

In museums collections, 
uncommon 


and 


and private 
crossbows are not 
sixteenth 


are rare from 


beautiful 
which date from the late 
seventeenth centuries; they 
1550; splendid specimens older 


1500 to 
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than these are superlatively rare; for one 
reason, perhaps, because the earliest cross- 
bow is an object which cannot well survive 
the inroads of time. Its bow was then not 
of metal, but a composite affair, built up 
of layers of whalebone, glue, sinew, wood 
apt in course of time to be eaten up by 
mice and rats, while its wooden shaft was 


prey to borers which caused it to crumble 


to dust. So far as I recall, there are but 
three richly decorated crossbows surviving 
which date from the 
fifteenth century. Of 


these the most extraor- 
dinarvy is the specimen, 
probably Hungarian in 
origin, in the Wallace 


Collection (formerly in 
the Meyrick): its 
wooden shaft is en- 
crusted with plates of 
bone and it is richly 
blasoné, chiseled with 


personages and beasties 
will 
trouble 


as anyone see 
who takes the 
to turn to pls. 96-97 in 
Skelton’s Meyrick. <A 
second, now In our own 
collection, belonged to 
Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, 


and 1s a delightful af- 


fair; it was described CROSSBOW 
and pictured by Baron KING OF HUN 
de Cosson in Archaeo- 

logia, 1892, vol. 53, pp. 445-404. And 
it shows clearly that the work of artists 


imes need not be studied only 
lor 


in “Gothic” 
in cathedrals or 
Ulrich’s crossbow is a precious document of 
the taste and ornament 
by the same token, of a personage who was 
The 
third richly the 
fifteenth century has lately been purchased 


picture galleries, 


of its time, and, 


one of the great art lovers of his line. 


decorated crossbow of 


by the Metropolitan Museum,’ and it 
proves to be of importance historical, 
hardly less than artistic. It is dated 


1489 and belonged to Matthias the Great, 
of Hungary, called Corvinus (son of 
John Hunyadi the Conqueror). 


It 


unlike the crossbow of Ulrich, though of a 


Is not 


It is exhibited in Gallery H 9 


TROPOLITAN 
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different school of design and workman- 
ship, but clearly vigorous and tasteful, re 


calling the period which Magyars call thei 


“solden age.” Then it was that Hungary 
kingdom which, 1 
portance, was the 


Matthias had conquered Bohemia and had 


constituted a 
IOr 


Russia of its day 


seized Vienna, and with it a large slice of 
\ustria; moreover, the material 
of Hungary had then grown by leaps and 


advances 


bounds; it had developed direct trade 
routes from the Balti 
to the Adriatic and to 


Constantinople, and 
with all this it fostered 
1¢e 


at no earlier tin 


idental arts and 
In 
an hare 


ning. point ol 
ily ap 


mportanc 


fact, one 
preciate the 
in European culture ol 


s local ep whi 
nas not seen it 
d how larg pre 
portion of the relics o 
the med il I O 
Hungary (shattered 
they aretoday after 
turies of wartare, m: 
lv Turl fron 
Chis I 1S ed 
eve rat Matthias was 
OF MATIHIA “the first ro. al patron 
ARY, DATED 1489 of arts nces on 
tn ic the Alps at 
the dawn of the Renaissanc Indeed, it 
could hardly be too much to t 
Hungarian Gothic then ar mainly from 
the Gothic of Germany, and tl di 
verged from it in a way which suggest 
origin of the Emmanueline style of Portug: 
from the severer Gothic of Spain. In som 
ways it was Naive: S tigures lace 
postures were more crudely designed; its 
ornaments were apt to be more numerous 


7a 


ws 


and set more closely; in the treatment of its 
No better 
examples of Hungarian ornamentation of 
this general period can be in 
“ivory” (bone 
today rank among 1 
European museums 


by the 


borders roping often appears 


seen than 
which 


i] 
Saddles 


certain 


two of the 


came to us, way, in the Du 
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lection); and one 


present crossbow, whos 
crusted with ‘‘ivor 
the artists who vene 


arved them We>re 


decorated the 
crossbow. For the 
Same figures ap- 
pear, ot. George 
with his heavily- 
armored dragon, 
biblical and legen- 
dary personages, 
with square jaws, 
wide - open eves, 
and stocky limbs 
framed with rop- 
ing, garnished with 
heavy rinceaux. 
But with all this 
their groupings 
were well thought 
out and their treat- 
ment clean-cut and 
vigorous. In the 
shaft of our cross- 
bow one notes that 
the “panels” are 
well spaced, that 
the heraldic de- 
vices are disposed 
skilfully and so 
treated that they 
can be seen from a 
distance. The cen- 
tral shield bears 
the personal arms 
of Corvinus with 
his canting device 
of the raven, above 
it the heraldic 
helm of a king 

on the one side of 
it the shield of 
Hungary with 


heads of three leopards, on the other the 
blasoned lion of Bohemia. 
appears the date 1480. 
ornamentation is worth 
as the little crossbow quivers which form 
the terminals of a border, or the curious 
studs, treated as bearded heads which 
out, one on each side, 1 


i 


a ee — 


MF) 


¢ 


SOAS 


ae 


| Fe 





ORNAMENTATION 


Ina fine garland 
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trigger. These studs have a curious shape 
] 
| 


unction would be unknown to 


t 1) 
i i 


anyone who had but a visiting acquaint- 
ance with crossbows, for they served to 
hold in place the ring of woven flax which 
in turn anchored 
the cric, or winder, 
at the time when 
it drew the cord of 
the bow. This cric 
was in Matthias’s 
day a new-fangled 
affair, supplanting 
the iron lever (pied 
de biche) which set 
the crossbow. 

Of the earlier 
history of the pres- 
ent object nothing 
has been learned. 
It comes from a 
private source in 
\ustria. Irom its 
condition, howey- 
er, one may sus- 
pect that it turned 
up within a reason- 
ably short time in 
some ancient lum- 


Large, 


ber room, where 
the rats had leis- 
urely gnawed the 
whalebone bow; 1n 


fact, ts badly 


POT APL et. 


fraved bowstring 
could hardly have 
been long in the 
hands of a collec- 
tor, for he would 
have been apt to 
have bound a 


CROSSBOW: SHOWING string around it, if 
IN SCULPTURED BONI only to prevent its 
INLAID SCROLLWORK further delapida- 
tion. Then, too, 


the wood of the shaft has long suffered 
from neglect; its butt is spongy from worm 
holes, and the interior of the wood is so 
badly eaten that some of the inlaid decora- 
tive traceries have fallen out, as well as 
one of the bone plates which covered the 
side. In general, though, these plates will 
be seen to be in good condition (save only 
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at points where they have come into con- 
tact with metal). That the ivory 
originally polychromed there can be little 
question, although the colors have practi- 
cally disappeared. 


Was 


S,ASHFORD DEAN. 


VOTIVE GIFTS TO ARTEMIS 
ORTHIA 
On the marshy south bank of the Eurotas 


River at Sparta is an enclosure which from 


geometric to late Roman times was sacred 





ARTEMIS ORTHIA, 


altar wa 


S 


first 
and was sey- 


to Artemis Orthia. An 
erected in the ninth century, 
eral times rebuilt. Inthe sixth century the 


whole level of the ground was raised by a 
laver of sand above the danger of river 
floods, and a temple was built. During 


the second century A. D. the Romans, in- 
spired by their usual enthusiasm for things 
Greek, revived the worship of the goddess 
and built a small theatre around and over 
what remained of the temple. In 1906 the 
sritish School at Athens started to exca- 
vate this promising site by the Eurotas, 
and carried on their work until 1910. Dur- 
ing 1924 the excavation was resumed, and 
is still continuing. 

In and above the sand layer were found 
many thousands of fragile votive gifts, once 
thrown out as worthless by the sanctuary 
priests. A number of these little offerings, 
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many of them quite uninjured during their 
twenty-five of existence, have 
lately come an anonymous gift to the 
Museum, and are exhibited in the Second 
Classical Room. 

Tiny lead figurines roughly moulded on 
one side only were evidently the cheapest 
form of offering. Overa hundred thousand 
of them had been found as early as 1909 on 


centuries 


as 





various Spartan sites, dating from the 
eighth to the second century B. C. The 
most important are the winged female 
figures probably meant for Artemis Orthia 
ATHENA, AND VOTARY 

B. ¢ 

herselt Later tvpes show Athena _hel- 
meted and carrying a spear, with snakes 


War- 


1 seen marching 


issuing from either side of her body 


riors are of the familiar kink 


to battle on the ‘‘ Warrior Vase’’ of Myce 

nae; their shields are decorated with ro- 
settes, cocks, crouching lions, gorgons, et« 

Votaries, fishermen, runners, and _ flute- 
players appear frequently. Lions, sphinxes 
cocks, horses, long-antlered deer, and ram- 
pant goats are vigorously sculptured. Vo- 


tive wreaths of spikes, k 


up more than half the total find, for they 
were popular from the fifth to the second 
are carried 
collec 


nobs, or buds made 


centuries. Two such wreaths 
by figures on an amphora In our 


No. O7 


Sixteen sherds 


tion, 
.200.75. 
fairly 


id d 


are representative 
of the development at 


pottery-making. Three 


ecay of spartan 


geometric frag- 
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nts have characteristic lines, triat 
les 1 107 s. Next comes a mort 
| ] T Tari 1 1 <( lar ) tern ) | 
UIC LILALC i c LCrai, t ie 
yranches, 1 ( wit 1 pafril use Ol 
purplish red | rtistic peak is reached 
n the first | sixth century when 
mals, birds, pomegranate ( ul 
nted in purple and black on a cream slip 
background. This is the ware once named 
Cyren: b rchaeologists, now ver) 
enerall illed laconian’’ because ol the 
imbers of them found in the neighborhood 
Sparta After this period the growth of 
ae ee cs lowes n Spat 





tan art, and we find only increasingly coarse 
imitations of earlier patterns 

Terracotta masks of all sizes were proba- 
bly dedicatory offerings, though some ma\ 
have been worn in ritual ceremonies. Eves 
nostrils, and mouth are often pierced, and 


hment. 


there are sometimes holes for attac 
Pink and red paint are occasionally found 
Many faces have exaggerated features and 
deep, ugly wrinkles, and may have been 
meant for satyrs or grotesques. We have 
no complete mask in our collection; only 
fragments of a nose, a mouth, and part of 
a wrinkled face 

Eleven miniature clay vases of the Orien- 
talizing period are representative of thou 
sands which have been found at different 
Spartan sanctuaries. They vary in shape 
from a flat basin to a slender two-handled 
amphora, and show traces of black and 
white slip. 

[wo fragments of ivory, one a plaque 





with incised lines and circles, one semi- 
cylindrical with a hole in its center, give 
no clue to their use \ thimble-shaped 
object of bone with an ivory top may have 


been a piece in a game resembling checkers, 


\ bronze spike with a flat head and a 
corroded iron cylinder complete the col- 
lection 

\mong the most interesting finds at this 
Sanctuary were a series of ivory plaques and 
statuettes. Seven reproductions of them 
have lately been acquired, and are now ex- 
hibited with this group of originals. They 


> 


date from 700—s50 B. ¢ when Sparta was 





especially aware of the artistic influence ot 
the Orient. The earliest example shows a 
woman who may be meant for Artemis 
holding a bird in each hand, with two 
smaller birds perched on her shoulders. In 
a second, which is much worn, a wolf-like 
animal is leaping on the chest of a crouching 
man. Another depicts a man fighting a 
centaur and stabbing him in the side. A 
rectangular slab has an outline drawing of 
a centaur fallen forward and looking back 
as if at an enemy. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the ivories is a large semicircu- 
lar plaque with a warship about to set sail. 
Five warriors with round shields sit on the 
deck, and a man is fishing off the stern. 
Five sailors pull at the ropes, while the 
captain stands on the gang-plank talking 
to a woman. On the side is a retrograde 
inscription: fop#da, showing that it was 
dedicated to the goddess. There are two 
statuettes of animals, a lioness eating a 
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goat and a ram with curly horns. The 
hase of the latter is decorated with a winged 
relief, holding a bird in each 
In spite of their large size it is sup- 


man in low 


hand. 





HORSE, 


TOO 
/ 


ACCESSIONS 
THE AMERICAN WING HANDBOOK. Since 
the opening of the American Wing last 
November over 10,800 copies of the Ameri- 
can Wing Handbook have been 
\fter three printings of 3,000 copies each 
of the first edition had been exhausted a 
second edition with corrections was pub- 
This second edition also is in its 


sold. 


lished. 
second printing. 


DISTINCTION FOR MuseEuM  PUBLI- 
CATIONS. In the 1925 Exhibition of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts of 


fifty well-made books, the Museum 1s 
honored by the inclusion of 
publications, the Handbook of the Ameri- 
can Wing and the Guide to an Exhibition 
of the Arts of the Book. The former was 
printed for the Gilliss Press by Douglas C. 
McMuttrie, and the latter by Bruce Rogers 
and William Edwin Rudge. The 
medal was awarded to Anchors of 
dition, printed by Carl P. Rollins, the Yale 


University Press. 


two ot its 


¢ Id 


lra- 


CoLor REPRODUCTIONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WING. The May issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal contains an article on the 
American Wing by Ethel Davis Seal, illus- 
trated by interesting half-tone color repro- 
ductions of a number of the rooms. 
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many of these plaques were 
them show distinct 


pt sed that 


fibulae, for some of 


traces of pins on their backs. 


MARGARET | 


PINNEY 





LION 


B ( 


AND NOTES 


SUMMER ADDRESSES. BULLETIN subscrib- 
ers are reminded that they should notify 
the Secretary of any change in addres 
affecting the summer tissues of the Bul 
LETIN. 

MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held May 18, 1925 
the following persons, having qualified 
were elected in their respective classes 

FELLOW IN’ PERPETUITY Harry TI. 
Peters, in succession to Samuel T. Peters 

FELLOW FoR LiFe, Wilton Lloyd-Smith 


FELLOWSHIP MemBER, Mrs. Sidney A 


Kirkman. 


SUSTAINING Members, Philip Kk. Rus 


sell, Mrs. William J. Ryan, Mrs. Lawrence 
( opley Thaw 
ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 


number of 123. 

New MycenaEAN REprRopucTIONS. A 
number of interesting reproductions have 
been added to our collection of prehistoric 

exhibition in 
They 
bronze mirror from the tomb of 
Mycenae, important in 


and are now on 


the First Classical Room. 


Greek art, 
include a 
Klytem- 
nestra at that it 
shows the preclassical form, obviously in- 
Egypt; a terracotta 


Petsofa, his hands on his 


Statuette 


fluenced by 


of a man trom 
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a short dagger stuck in | 


moulds for gl 


cnest 
and three stone 


jewelry found on the Akropolis at Mycenae. 


Copies of two small ivory seals from 
Koumassa in Crete are gifts from | 
Gilliéron. Of special interest to potters 
and painters will be several specimens of 


original color, grays, browns, vellows, reds 


and blues 





In rece ptacle S 
| 
In Making 


vlissos 


European silver (former 


| | ] + nl ] 
which now shows to new advantage under 


the great skylights which dome the hall of 
| i! ] ae | 
casts. English plate fills slightly mor 


than half the gallery; 
German, Dutch, French, Scandinavian, and 
Russian shares the other halt 
‘ gallery (A 23) con 
of the metal crafts, for 
are shown | uropean ironwork brass, 


it tin t 
SILC tinues 


here, reorgan 
ter, and Sheffield plate, and also a group ot 


American silver for which there was not 


room in the new Wing. This new arrangt 
ment affords opportunity for a quick bt 
fairly comprehensive survey of the work of 


the European metalworker and a glanc 


the finest achievements of his brother 
craftsman in the Colonies 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART, TENTH 


annual ex- 
Art have 
the 
season’s program that numerous inquiries 
with reference to the next exhibition have 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Our 


hibitions of American Industrial 
become such 


features ol interest in 


already been received. For the infor- 
mation of manufacturers, designers, and 
others for whom this annual showing of 


available 
American 


index of 
trends in 


current work is an 
quality and 
design, we may now say that it has been 


also of 


decided to hold the next exhibition, the 
tenth in the series, in December of 1926 
The conditions ol admission will be an- 


nounced later, but in general we may now 
say that, being confined again to the single 
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Gallery ot Special Exhibitions, the collec- 
tion will be restricted, as in the past, both as 
to number of firms and number of entries 
per firm. Only objects of American design 
and manufacture will be shown. The 
Museum will have the great advantage of 
constant advice from an Advisory Com- 
mittee of men practically engaged 1n design 
industries. 


Rs Fa Bs 


and production in the art 


BLocKs AND PLATES IN THE DEParT- 
\ notable addition to 
the little collection of wood-blocks, copper 
plates, and other things of technical interest 


PRINTS. 


to the student of prints which is being grad- 


ally formed in the Department of Prints 


is the original lithographic stone from 
which were printed the late George Bel- 


lows’s two well-known lithographs of The 
Stag at Sharkey’s and The Jeffries-Firpo 
Fight The collection now contains the 


plate of Whistler's Nocturne, one of D. Y. 
the original coppers of 
Hogarth’s famous Gin | 
Street, Bartolozzi’s plate of 
after Hogarth, 


} 
Cameron’s plates, 

and Beer 
The Shrimp 


and a number of 


ane 


wood- 
ImMpor- 
the two blocks for 
ion and The Be- 
In the course of 


Girl 


uae ; 
blocks by various artists, the most 


tant among which are 
Diirer’s Samson and the | 
heading of St. Catherine. 
ime it 1s hoped that it may be possible to 
put group of plates and blocks 
illustrate the tech- 
nical history of the various printing surfaces 


which 


together a 
which will adequately, 


a history is little known to any 
one outside the ranks of the professional 
historians, but which throws a constant 
flood of light and understanding upon the 
pictorial fashions and procedures of past 


times. 


WING. 
( )ffic ce 
mea- 


AMERICAN 
\ssa\ 


[HE GARDEN OF THI 
lo see the facade of the old 
garden, modest, 
sured, potential garden, is for an instant 
to feel propriety disregarded 
and actively urban are all its older associ- 
But metropolitan memories drop 


gladly before the graceful promise of its 


Ironting a even a 
so intensely 


ations. 


present setting. Plans for the garden, 
made by Miss Amy Cogswell, show a 


screen of lilacs, Rose of Sharon, and syringas 
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across the central wing of the Museum 
with other flowering shrubs massed in 
front. Clipped hedges of barberry will 
mark off the east and west sides of the 
court, and the plots in front of the build- 
ing, on each side of the steps are planted 
with rhododendrons and other shrt 
common in old-fashioned gardens. Th 
panels on each side of the central path ar 
of grass. 

\t the ends of the flagged path running 
along the building, and also at the ends and 
in the middle of the path at right angles to 
it, which leads to the bridge crossing to th 
central wing of the Museum, are set five 
millstones, the gift of Pierpont Adams 
Kemptom Adams, and Francis Lobdell 
the grandsons of Edward D. Adams. Four 
of these stones (two “run of stone wert 
used by Colonel Aaron Barlow and _ his 
brother, Joel Barlow, in their mill on tl 


Saugatuck River in West Redding, Con 


necticut. Joel Barlow, one of the “ Hart- 
ford Wits,’’ remembered now rather for 
their literary aspirations than for their 
actual achievement, was the author of an 


ambitious and bulky epic, [he Colum! 

and of the briefer, more readable, Thi 
Hasty Pudding, often reprinted in anthol 
ogies of American literature Minister 
to France in 1811-1812, and entrusted with 
delicate negotiations, he followed the arm 
to Russia, in order there to interview Naps 


leon. He started on his return only a littl 
before the retreat from Moscow, became ill 
from the exposures of his journey, and died 
obscurely in Poland 

[hese two run of stone are made of 
the so-called French ston The fifth and 
single stone, found at Easton, Fairfield 


County, on the Aspetuck River, is of Scotcl 
granite, and probably older than th 


others. 


EXHIBITIONS OF CHILDREN’S DRAWIN« 
Two exhibitions of interest to those who 
are concerned with the work of children in 
drawing have recently been shown in Class 
Rooms B and C. 
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One was the result of the experiment now 
being carried on by the School Art Leagu 
under the direction of Dr. H. E. Fritz 
in the Stuyvesant High School on Saturday 
mornings with a class of gifted children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen 
[he purpose is to give an opportunity for 
creative self-expression, and to bring the 
pupil in contact with other gifted children 


lor inspiration and help in_ producing 
, 
drawings, design, sculpture, pottery, and 
1 2 4 | | ' " 
other crafts that shall have = artistn 
Nerit I} 1 t \ Le\r ntirels 
merit. i ne projyectS were done entirel 
from the imagination, without the use of 
models 
I he ther Was | No ok Wor 
10 b hildren 1 the Worcester Art 
\Viuseun nder the nstt 1 of Mis 
Mary P. Thaver lowing the theories o 
Dr. Denman W. Ross, of Harvard U1 
Crs This 1s the work of children fron 
t to tourteen year O xe who ) 
voluntartl to the Museum Th tud 
ak Ollection OT po textil nd pall 
ne 1 this tro! | nt their 
compositions The pictorial designs ar 
painted t tor mphasis is 
| | ' +) | 
( Ori Tl irrangemel xpres 
{ | | | 
emotion Db means of | nd olor n 
making the block prints the children origi- 
nate the desig1 it the motive the 
b| 5s. select tl olors 1 print t 
\n o Opp \ ) 
) } x} ' Q ympare two lu 
‘ | t| 7; ( at ’ Ths 
subj d medium s beer euld 
principle; the other in which th Id 
WOI within rt ) pre ribed limit 
both as to subyec nd medium, thereb 
evelop n tl bas Ss of discrin on ) 
which both intelligent appreciation 
creative power depend 
( h ldren f | It to the nsel ve S 
, 
express with a delightful freedom and 
sincerit the ment il IT Swi make up 
their own imaginative lives Roger Fri 
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I | res (O bronze statuet 
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nian red-figured ses (9), fragments ol 
\ nw ( f ces of old and 
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anel (in five parts) representing th 


Emperor Justinian and his court; panel 


in five parts) representing the Empress 

Theodora and her court,—European 

modern . Purchase. 
lomb figures (6), potter Chines SIX 


dyns. (265-618 A. D Purchase. 





lerracotta head of a woman wreathed 
ith vir I |. P. Carpeau 
French, XIX cet Purchas« 
r of kossu (tapestry) silk hangings 
Chine Ch’ien-lung rd 1730 
; Gift of Mrs 
I g nt Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 
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CLASS OBJEC] SOURCI 
ANTIQUITIES—EGypTIAN Bronze censer from Monastery of Epi- 
Fourteenth Egyptian phanius, Thebes, Coptic period ent by J. Pierpont Mor 
Room gan 
CERAMICS....... Porcelain cups (3), Chinese, Ming dyn 
Floor II, Room 5 1368-1643 A. D.) . \nonym 
METALWORK Silver Monteith bowl, maker, John Coney 
(American Wing \merican (Boston), 1655—1722.. Lent by Mrs. Henry Parish 
TEXTILES *lTapestries (6), Flemish (Brussels), middle 
of XVII cent Lent by Mrs. Horatio Ni 
DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 
THE LIBRARY DEPT. OF PRINTS 
Edward D. Adams Anonymous 
Thomas Allen, 3rd Hon. Joseph Haag 
Mrs. Frank Noble Crosby Mrs. Bella C. Landa 
Robert W. de Forest lames C. McGuire 
Miss Eleanor Erving 
Charles Van Cise Wheeler LOAN TO LENDING COLLECTIONS 
Edwin B. Worthen Friends of the Yale University Press through 


George Parmly Day. 


*Not vet plac ed on exhibition 
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